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privilege of holding these and courts of the manor
was very often embraced in grants of land by the
King; but the jurisdiction of these was confined to
the particular manors or baronies, and to disputes
between the tenants living upon them relating to the
land and probably to some petty offences.

The important question which concerns us is,
What was the law administered in these tribunals and
where was it to be found? The answer is very plain.
It was custom. There was as yet no legislation, and
consequently no written law. Nor were there any
judicial precedents which could be invoked, nor any
treatises of writers of greater or less authority con-
cerning the law. Some of the great ecclesiastics at-
tached to the court may have had some knowledge of
ecclesiastical law and through that, of the Roman
law, but this could be of but little direct use in the
disposition of the matters brought before tribunals
other than the King's Court. All complaints by one
man against another, whether of a civil or criminal
nature, arose from the fact that something had been
done contrary to the complainant's expectation of what
should have been done; and as every man expects that
others will act according to custom, the complaint
would be in fact, if not in form, that an act contrary
to custom had been committed to the injury of the
complainant. If the party against whom the com-
plaint was made denied the accusation, he necessarily
asserted that what he did was in compliance with
custom. The dispute therefore necessarily turned,
if the act was admitted or established, upon the ques-
tion what the custom was, and these rude tribunals